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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Commencing with the first issue in 
March, 1895, Unity will be enlarged 
by a greater number of pages. At the 
same time the subscription price will be 
increased to 


$9.00 Per Year. 


Any subscriber who has paid in ad- 
vance can have his subscription ex- 
tended One YeEaAr from the present 
date, by remitting One Do.uar before 
March 1st. The time up to which 
payment has been made may be noted 
on the small yellow mailing slip pasted 
on each paper. 

All renewals after March 1st will be 
at the increased rate. 


New Subscriptions 
sent in before March ist will be ac- 
cepted at the present subscription price, 


viz., $1.00 per year, payable in ad- 
vance. 


Chicago, January 31, 1895. 


Editorial 


Oh what is Heaven but the fellowship 
Of minds that each can stand against the world 
By its own meck and incorruptible will? 


— Emerson. 
—~)---— 


THE ‘‘sweet reasonableness’’ which ex- 
presses itself in our universalist brother’s 
sermon, published this week, is something 


that will help us all to love one another more 
truly. 


—~ 

Love is the mother of earnestness, Love 
makes terrible the lover in the presence of 
wrong; makes patient the loverin the pres- 
ence of obstacles, makes tireless the worker 
for reform. When nothing else can be done, 
love stands by, like the Marys, at the foot 


of the cross. 
—_ 2+ Se 


WE invite attention to Mr. Salter’s letter 
in our Correspondence column, and regret 
that our language was so ambiguous as to call 
itforth. It would perhaps have been more 
exact for us to have said, ¢he views as to ethics, 
instead of ‘‘the ethical views.’’ We under- 
stood that the difference between Messrs. 
Salter and Traubel was that set forth in Mr. 


Salter’s letter. 
—> 2 e- 


WHILE awaiting the opportunity for fuller 
notice of Ibsen’s last drama, “Little Eyolf,”’ 
we hasten to commend the altogether unique 
and attractive edition of William Archer’s 
translation of the same published by Stone 
& Kimball of Chicago. Itis a beautiful set- 
ting for a most tender and human study, It 
is one of the most searching of Ibsen’s 
dramas, sweet at the core. It is burdened 
with the gospel message of triumph through 
suffering, redemption through service, 

—~—+ oe 

RELIGION should be nota narcotic buta 
stimulant in life. Its mission is to stir up 
the stagnant pools of complacency, convert 
malaria-breeding ponds intoirrigating rivers. 
There is too much of the rock-me-to-sleep 
gospel in the world, too many crooning 
preachers who sing bye lo-baby songs in the 
church. But discontent should never be 
pushed into discouragement. Preaching that 
drives dissatisfaction into despondency is 
worse than vain. Thatis both bad philoso- 
phy and bad religion that drives a willing 
soul into dismay or swamps a loving heart 
in a sea of impossibilities. 

—~—- 

LESLIE W., SPRAGUE, of San Francisco, in 
the Parish Visitor of the Pacific strikes the 
truth all churches are seeing more or less 
dimly, when he says, ‘‘There is a work 
which must forever remain undone unless 
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the liberal church does it. The great un. 
churched element can never again be enticed 
into the folds of an orthodox church. Noth- 
ing but a People’s Church, under whatever 
name, can ever save them to the reverent 
heart and humble mind.”’ Let liberals con- 
vert this obvious truth into a ringing call; 
rise above their own petty anxieties for 


names in their great and glad enthusiasm 
for the thing. 


—--—— 

Last week Chicago was visited by two 
personalities that were as arefreshing breeze 
ona sultry August day, as a whiff of fresh 
air in a pestilential charnel house. They 
were Dr. Parkhurst, of New York, and Mrs. 
Ballington Booth, of London. Neither of 
these is preéminently great in intellect or 
peculiarly gifted in oratory. They simply 
are souls on fire with earnestness, passion- 
ate hearts burning with indignation in the 
presence of wrong, wooed irresistibly by 
the right. Their methods may be disputed, 
their convictions may need correction, but 
they themselves are splendidly in the right 
and they carry with them a savor of salva- 
tion. Their very presence was sanitary. 
Chicago is a nobler city this week for their 
presence last week. 

—~ + 

THE one argument that bigotry is never 
able to answer is the argument of a loving 
heart found outside its petty enclosures. 
The dogmatist confesses the thing most to 
be feared is the consistently good life of a 
heretic. The Christian scheme of exclusive 
salvation through the atoning blood of Jesus 
holds for many minds until they are brought 
face to face with a prophet soul like Mo- 
zoomdar, until they humbly confess their 
own spiritual poverty in the presence of the 
gentle dignity and humane presence of a 
benignant dark-skined pagan like D] arma- 
pala; then they aredumb. The triumphant 
peace that gathers around a manly life, as in 
the fulness of years 1t approaches the mys- 
terious realm without the aid of priest or 
sacrament, breaks down the stoutest walls of 
sectarian narrowness, throws over the parti- 
tions between creed and character. 


——————>- 


The Color Line in Chicago. 


Three events have recently occurred in 
this city which tend to keep up a wholesome 
thinking upon this gravequestion. Each of 
these in its own way has promoted right 
thinking, and right thinking is advance- 
ment toward right doing on neglected lines. 

The Women’s Club, after much parlia- 
mentary sparring, social agitation and pri- 
vate heart-burnings, has found the first 
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American consolation to an abused con- 
science,—it has passed a resolution saying 
in effect that merit and not color is the con- 
dition of membership in the club. This is 
but an attempt to refine pure gold, to 
explain the constitution which needed no 
explanation, casting thereby an insinuation 
upon the founders of the club, which is to 
be regretted, for the club by its motto and 
its high articles of organization was already 
committed to that which the resolution 
tardily recognizes, leaving the painful im- 
plication that this club has been working all 
these years under a document the implica. 
tion of which they did not understand or the 
application of which they were not prepared 
for. [he discussion, however, has been 
very profitable. It has broken the illusion 
that the feminine mind and heart are in 
their co-operative forms greatly above the 
partisan ambitions and petty prejudices 
of the corresponding masculine organs 
as revealed in political, social and com- 
mercial organizations. There has been 
learned display of obsolete philosophies and 
appeal to the antiquated ethnology of the 
Nott and Gliddon kind, the old pro-slavery 
scientists of the forties. It now remains to 
be seen whether the Women’s Club will do 
what they have so laboriously declared their 
willingness to do, and put a colored woman’s 
name into their list. 


The second suggestive event in this direc- 
tion was the annual meeting of the Anti- 
Lynching League held in Bethel Chapel and 
addressed by Miss Ida B. Wells, the pastor 
of the Armour Mission, the editor of UNITY, 
and others. At this meeting the horrible 
statistics were arrayed which show that one 
hundred and ninety-seven lives were taken 
by mob violence in 1894, all but four of 
which were taken in what were once the 
Siave States, and one hundred and thirty- 
four out of the one hundred and ninety- 
seven were colored people, These one 
hundred and thirty-four were lawless mur- 
ders of the most unmitigated kind, because 
there can be no possible excuse for lynch- 
ing where the whole machinery of law and 
government is at the prompt service of the 
persecutors, If there was any difficulty in 
bringing a colored man to court or in find- 
ing a jury to convict him, there might be 
s me shadow of an excuse, but as it is there 
is nothing left to say but that it is a part of 
the horrible entailment of a horrible wrong 
—the long arm of the devastator, slavery, 
has not yet been whoily paralyzed. 


Che last and most important and interest- 
ing event referred to has been the visit of 
Booker T Washington, principal of the 
colored Normal and Industrial Institute at 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Last Sunday after- 
noon a meeting was held in Piymouth 
Church (Dr. Gunsaulus’s), in this city, over 
which Prof. Bemis of the University of 
Cricago presided. Addresses were made by 
Mr Washington Mrs. Henry D. Lloyd, Mr. 
L W. Busbey, of the /ater-Ocean, Bishop 
Fallows, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. In the 
evening Mr. Washington spoke in the Hyde 
Park Presbyterian Church. This is Mr. 
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Washington’s first visit to Chicago, we be- 
lieve. Few of our people realize that he is 
today at the head of one of the most suc- 
cessful and inspiring educational 
tions found in 


institu- 
this country under any 
auspices or representing any color, and that 
he himself is one of the foremost educators 
in the United States today. We do not say 
that he is eminent as a theorist. He is not 
profound as an abstract student of peda- 
gogy, but is great in a practical skill and 
actual application of the most advanced 
theories. He is taking second rate material 
and making first rate men and women out of 
it, He has confronted difficulties and over- 
come them. Hei s offering to the neglected 
children of the black privileges such as the 
less favored children of the whites in that 
territory have not. He is solving the social 
question by taking it at its industrial end. 
He is solving the political question by work- 
ing it from the intellectual end. To use 
his own phrase, ‘*‘When the colored people 
shall have something the white people want, 
then they will get recognition;” and when 
the colored people shall represent a culture 
equal to and superior to the lords and ladies 
of the fair-skinned race, they will have dis- 
proven the vulgar argument of the social 
Superiority of races and the finality of 
race and caste distinctions. We regret 
that the severity of the weather as well 
as other reasons interfered with the large 
hearing which Mr. Washington deserved, 
for he himself is the unanswerable argu- 
ment that rebukes the brutality at the 
South and the snobbishness at the North, 
which would ignore the inherent dignity and 
possible refinement and nobility that is 
independent of race, caste or color. It 
belongs to the human soul itself. To see 
and hear him 1s to discover a large repre- 
sentation of human nature and to put new 
meaning and beauty into the boast of the 


old pagan, ‘‘I deem nothing foreign that is 
human.” , 


0 <9 


Liberty and Law. 


At the present time, and particularly in 
Our Own country, men are wont to speak of 
freedom as an absolute good, an end in it- 
self, and not infrequently as the great end 
for man’s attainment. It is true that the 
honor paid it is not now quite so extrava- 
gant as that which was rendered it by the 
extremists of the last century, but even now 


the opinion is widespread that the absolute 
independence of the individual is the goal 


of human perfection. Whether this view be 
correct or not, it is desirable that we should 
look a little more closely than is our wont 
into the relation of freedom to life. There 
is a distinction to be made between the /ee/- 
ing and the fact of freedom. The feeling of 
unrestraint, the sense of freedom, is one 
thing; the fact of indeterminateness, the ab- 
sence of any controlling principle, the nega- 
tion of law, is quite another thing. The for- 
mer is a great good, consistent, we believe, 
with the highest development, with the tru- 
est perfection; the latter means anarchy, 


atheism, chaos. 
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Absolute human freedom has no existence, 
nay, | may say,it bas no meaning. The 
freedom which the highest natures desire jg 
not absolute freedom, but freedom from the 
petty tyranny of circumstances which inter. 
fere with their highest development; free. 
dom to follow the highest law; freedom from 
subjection to lower necessity, that they may 
live in subjection to the higher necessity, 
They are like poor Oliver Twist, who de. 
sired his freedom from Fagin not that he 
might disregard the law, but that he might 
observe it. His slavery to the old thief 
compelled him to break the just laws of his 
country. He could not keep the law while 


Fagin had him in his power. And so it 
isin the larger aspects of life. We desire 
freedom from the evils of life which 


hinder us from bringing our lives into 
accord with the good, the true and the 
beautiful. No man values or desires freedom 
from goodness, from truth, from beauty. It 
is evil, falsehood or ugliness that he desires 
to be free from. In other words, freedom 
has no value in and of itself. It is not an 
end, itis a means! If we realized this, we 
should not make a shibboleth of Ziderty. As 
long as freedom is regarded as something 
godlike in itself, without regard to the pur- 
pose to which it is put, weak-minded men 
will regard its assertion asa sign of nobility, 
and we shall have egotism run mad, show- 
ing itself in immorality, anarchy, and the 
apotheosis of self. But the more perfect our 
obedience to the law of life,—that is, the 
higher we are in the scale of being,—the 
greater will be our sense of freedom, the 
more unrestrained will be the exercise of the 
activities of our nature. The moral law is 
no restraint to the man whose will coincides 
with it. Such a man is free to do what he 
wishes, because he wishes only to do what 
isright. But if freedom means liberty /o 
do anything, he is not free, for he is not at 
liberty to do wrong. 

‘‘Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” The great lesson we 
learn from studying the nature of freedom 1s 
that itis the Truth which makes us free. We 
must seek to know the truth, God’s will, the 
law of the universe, and to conform our life 
to it. Thus only shall we attain to that 
freedom, the freedom of the truth, which is 


life’s greatest blessing. 


F. W. S. 
SEEN eee Altice 


JupcinG by theissue of January 10,the Amer. 
ican Sentinel is the fairest and best conducted 
of the distinctively anti-Catholic publications 
ofthe country. Wecannot agree with it as to 
the necessity of an active crusade against 
Roman Catholicism, in the interest of rell- 
gious freedom, but we do commend most 


. heartily its opposition to the union of church 


and state, its endorsement of Georgia’s pro- 
test against the Sabbatarian legislation, and 


its plea for justice to the Seventh-day Adven- 


tists. 
a oo 


RENEw your subscription Jdefore March ! 
and save a dollar. All renewals and new 
subscriptions after that date will be at the 
rate of $2 per year. 
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January 31, 1895. 
Contributed and Selected 
Life Song. 


DEDICATED TO PROF. DAVID SWING, 


BY FLORENCE DE V. MILLER. 


*‘Q soft, melodious Spring-time, 
First born of Life and Love.”’ 


First, a little bunch of snow drops, small and white 
and shy, just peeping intosight. Then a bit of lilac, 
fresh and spicy and full of color; arbutus, blushing for 
the wind’s rough kiss; a trailing spray of myrtle— 
«Jove’s young dream’’; life’s sunny spring-time days! 


A rose bud here,—some violets, —a fuli-blown blossom 
with golden heart and ruby dyes! Here, near the cen- 
ter, are buds of bitter-aloes,—a branch of wormwood, 
—but there is healing in them. 


“There’s rosemary—that’s for remembrance,’’ and 
here are thorns, sharp and cruel and piercing; but 
Christ’s crown was Of thorns without a flower! Oh, 
the lilies mext the thorns, so pure and white, full of 
the sacred sweetness of living love, of heavenly conso- 
lation! 


Now last, some stalks of ripened wheat. God grant 
the heads may be heavy with well-rounded grain— 
hundred-fold fruit—when the harvest is reaped. And 
over all, a branch of arbor vit spreads its promise of 
immortal life! 


‘A great life has passed into the tomb, 
And there awaits the requiem of Winter’s snows,” 


Finances and Morals. 


Pending the consideration by Congress of 
Currency Reform and kindred subjects, it 
may be well for the ethical leaders of the 
people to inquire into the effect of any par- 
ticular financial system upon the general 
morals. In my opinion an inflated currency 
tends to destroy national character as well 
as national credit. Dishonesty in public 
and in private affairs go hand in hand. 
Kecklessness in the administration of busi- 
ness at Washington begets recklessness in 
ever avenue of life. An issue of greenbacks 
beyond the undoubted power of the govern- 
ment to redeem will surely be followed by 
the utterances of individual obligations in 
excess Of the debtor’s ability to pay. The 
circulation of coins at a fictitious and facti- 
tious value provokes an inclination to mis- 
represent the valuesof thingsin general. If 
these premises be correct there is need that 
every minister in the land inform himself 
thoroughly on financial subjects, and that 
he preach the truth concerning them regard- 
less of politics or creed. 

One of the most dangerous phases of the 
American mind is its indifference-to correct 
information. Whatever serves a purpose is, 
for the time being, accepted as the sum total 
of human knowledge in any given field. The 
only person in the land whose opinions are 
almost uniformly derided is he who has de- 
voted a life-time to the study of economic 
Phenomena and laws. Heis the ‘‘man of 
Maxims” whose wisdom is as nought when 
Confronted by the opposing views of the cor- 
ist §rocer or the cobbler—for they, however 

*sotted and ignorant, are ‘‘men of mar- 
kets.” Apart from the consideration that 
the man of maxims usually represents truth, 
and the man of markets falsehoods, there is 
4 strong ethical reason for promulgating 
the teachings of the former from the pulpit. 
3 ne of the first lessons of Political Economy 
‘ that honesty is the best policy; and the 
most patent corollary to the fundamental 
Propositions of the Science of Wealth is 
“at any nation or individual that disregards 
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the rules of fair exchange and sound finance 
is certain of a moral degradation. 

While we are all worrying about the pos- 
sible action of Congress and the future of 
our industries, we should not forget that our 
present humiliations and distress were fore- 
told many years ago by the despised men of 
maxims. Had we worshiped their gods in- 
stead of bowing down before dumb, mis- 
shapen idols, we might not now be lamenting 
the times, nor bewailing the almost univer- 
sal decadence of morals. 

—Levi A. ELIEL, iz Reform Advocate. 
———___——»>0 


The Parliament of Religions. 


From an admirable paper in Zhe J/ndependent of De- 
cember 27, 1894, written by the Reverend George Dana 
Boardman, D. D., LL. D., we extract for our readers three 
paragraphs to show how truly this great event was appre- 
hended by one of the best loved Christian ministers in our 


land. Eb. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE PARLIAMENT. —Let 
me state the purpose both negatively and 
affirmatively. The purpose ot the Parlia- 
ment was not tochallenge, but to ‘‘present’’; 
not to denounce, but to announce; not to de- 
bate, but to confer; not to decree, but to con- 
Sult; not to exhibit, but to interpret; not to 
boast, but to learn; not to parley, but to in- 
quire; not to compromise, but to compre- 
hend; not to destroy, but to upbuild. In 
brief, the purpose of the Parliament was not 
to ‘‘array one form of religion against an- 
other form of religion, but to array (if pos- 
sible) all religions against all irreligion,” 
Was not this a noble purpose? 

The object of the Parliament, Il repeat, was 
inguiry, not denunciation. When Dhar- 
mapala, of Ceylon, asked: ‘‘How many of 
you have read the life of Buddha? Please 
raise your hands’’—five hands out of that 
assembly of thousands were raised, Yet 
those thousands were quite ready to pass 
their judgment on that gentle soul, whose 
life they confessed by their uplifted hands 
they had never read. How we need to be 
reminded of the poet’s lines: 


‘Seize upon truth wherever found, 
On Christian or on heathen ground.” 


SPIRIT OF THE PARLIAMENT.—That spirit 
was not one of curiosity, or exhibition, or 
seizure of opportunity to express loose views. 
That spirit was the spirit of aserious, solemn 
anxiety. Earnest men and women were there. 
Accordingly the Parliament was marked by 
courage. I never heard braver men speak. 
At the same time there was a beautiful spirit 
of courtesy. We listened to each other with 
profound respect, as becomes men made in 
the image of God, who are to meet each 
other at the judgment seat of Jesus Christ. 

a 


Leave Heaven to decide whether you are 
to rise in the world—decide for yourself to 
seek not wealth, but simpler pleasures; not 
higher fortune, but deeper felicity; making 
the first of possessions self-possession, — 
honoring one’s self in the calm pursuits of 


peace. — Ruskin. 
xu a __ 


Important Notice. 


Commencing with the first issue in March, 
1895, Unity will be enlarged by the addition 
of more pages. Atthe same time the sub- 
scription price will be increased to $2 per 
year. Any subscriber who has paidin ad- 
vance can have his subscription extended 
One YEAR from the present date, by remit- 
ting ONE DoLiaR Jefore March 1st, Thetime 
up to which payment has been made may be 
noted on the smallyellow mailing slip pasted 
oneach paper. All renewals after March rst 
will be at the increased rate. New subscrip- 


tions sentin Jefore March rst will be accepted 


at the present subscription price, viz., $1 
per year, payable in advance. 


ChurcheDoor Pulpit 


The Denominational Situation.” 


BY REV. A. K. BEEM, OSAGE, IOWA. 


—_—— — 


‘‘Can ye not discern the signs of the times?’’ Matt. xv1. 3. ‘‘New 
wine must be put into new bottles.’’ Mark 1, 22. 


In a high degree of seriousness let us in. 
troduce the deliberations of this hour by 
giving ear to the sweet singer of Scotland, 
Robert Burns: 


‘‘O wad some pow’ the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.’’ 


Might the humble use of such a gift lead 
to the still higher mount of vision, enabling 
us asareligious denomination to do evena 
nobler thing, wviz., to see ourselves and 
through eyes of intelligence and sympathy 
to behold our sister denominations as we all 
really are,—is the honest prayer of your 
speaker upon this occasion. 

One ofthe amusing discoveries upon mak- 
ing a study of comparative religion among 
the sects of Christendom, is to find that 
each denomination is generally so certain 
that things are today going its particular 
way. How super-confident the Protestant 
people are that the growing intelligence of 
the times is surely doing its work against 
the Romish church! And yet I overheard the 
conversation of two priests not a great while 
ago, and they were so delighted with the 
bright outlook for their church, they seemed 
to think that the day of religious doubt, 
speculation and uncertainty was destined to 
gradually pass away; that surely there would 
be a reaction in favor of the Mother Church; 
that indeed many were now sorely tired of 
drifting and longed for solid ground. I 
heard a kind, thoughtful Methodist minister 
say afew days ago, that it was a conceded 
factthat the wholeof orthodoxy were preach- 
ing Methodism. ‘‘O yes,” said he, ‘it has, 
without a doubt, all gone Arminian.” We 
liberals always as a last resort, in considerir g 
the comparatively small numerical strength 
of our cause,call people’s attention to the 
half-consoling fact that our doctrines have, 
in no smal] degree, permeated the whole 
evangelical world, and we even at times talk 
as though it had about leavened the whole 
loaf, and we find it quite an easy thing to 
convince ourselves that, if we had what right- 
fully belonged to us, our denomination would 
compare favorably with the best; while, on 
the other hand, our Christian neighbor is 
just as certain that we have been compelled 
to modify our doctrine and have seen the 
necessity of preaching some future punish- 
ment. A bright young lady told me soon 
after our settlement in Osage, that she could 
readily distinguish a tendency on the part of 
all the churches, including the Liberals, to 
follow and imitate the Episcopal church. 
‘‘Why,’’ said she, ‘‘you people are beginning 
to use a liturgy.’’ A good old-time Meth- 
odist lady, one of those who cares but little 
about ‘‘the logical conclusions,” but who will 
be a Methodist till she dies, attended our 
service one morning and after hearing a dis- 
course that probably some of you would 
pronounce heretical, she in all earnestness 
told meit was a good Methodist sermon,—yjust 
the kind her pastor had been giving them. 
Such is one phase ofthe denominational maze 
of these times, 

Let us now turn our attention to the mul- 
tiplicity of views found within each denom1- 
nation. I used to think a Universalist was 
a Universalist, and that settled it. He surely 
must be the fellow I was looking for; and 
that an orthodox was an orthodox, and that 


*The Occasional Sermon preached before the Iowa Universalist 
Convention at Mitchellville, la., Aug. 31st, 1894. 
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settled that, I loved the one and of course 
thought | had good reasons for hating the 
Other. Il trust | have been ‘‘converted,’’ 
been ‘‘born again.’’ Some people have 
had the audacity to say they have no use 
for a second birth, but { should be sorry to 
be satisfied with only the second awakening 
toa higher life; it isn’t the second quicken- 
ing around which we ought to fight a nega- 
tive battle, but we ought to take a positive 
stand for higher life, richer life, diviner lite, 
forever. But I do not meanto digress. As 1 
said | used to place my estimate upon an 1n- 
dividual by the ‘‘sect-tag”’ ne wore, naving no 
thought other than that the denominational 
name and the creed would reveal the inner 
secrets of all concerned. Certain 1 am yet 
that much is disclosed bya study of the 
groupings of humanity into the ditterent de- 
nominational bodies, but equally certain that 
we should never approve or disapprove on 
the strength of simply a name, even though 
that be the influential name ‘‘Christian”’ or, 
what goes still better, your or my particular 
brand of Christian. If the sect, name or 
creed were a true guide to the religious con- 
victions of the people (a thing doubtful in- 
deed!) even then what a confusion of beliefs! 
We are reported to have some forty distinct 
religious families in this country and these 
are divided into something like one hundred 
and forty or one hundred and fifty denomi- 
nations. Thinkof it! And all, or nearly 
all, professing to have virtually an infallible 
guide in the way of a perfect revelation given 
in the plainest form to the children of men. 
Verily, has not theso-called ‘‘secular world” 
come more nearly to an agreement, by the 
persistent effort of ‘‘carnal reason” in search 
of knowledge knownto yield only to the eye 
of discovery? But the truth is, the great num- 
ber of denominational insignia do not more 
than hint at the endless typesand shades in 
the religious world. Evolution calls our at- 
tention to the fact that in the animal world 
mo two individuals of any sort are exactly 
alike, butin their close relationship they still 
vary from each other, It also volunteers its 
message in the religious life,and as emphatic- 
ally declares that the law of diversity shall 
be fulfilled there asin the race, fulfilled in 
our real and honest creeds as in our faces, 
Summing up the denominational situation in 
a general way, it comes to this: we find 
among the church devotees just what science 
teaches us to be true of all life, namely, the 
lower orders may be grouped in genera and 
Species, approximately true to their de- 
nominational types; but the higher diverge 
from the type, and, even though they keep the 
name, become thinking persons, each forming 
his own opinions. The old, fixed, antiquated 
creed says, in tone of traditional sacredness, 
agree; while nature keeps calling for ahigher 
growth, which means to differ. As to which 
voice shall be heeded there is no question in 
the minds of those ableto discern the signs 
of the times. There are those in each de- 
nomination who will not be permanently 
anchored to any set formula of council-de- 
creed doctrine; there are those destined to 
rise and breathe the higher spiritual atmos- 
phere regardless of the creed shackels they 
half blindly consented to wear. Their pres- 
ence inthe organizationcausestheunthinking 
masses to look askew; and these thought-to- 
be denominational ‘‘terrors’”’ may be just that 
dreaded thing, and on the other hand they 
may be the real saviors of the cause, all de- 
pending on the judicious workings of the 
brighter lights and the inner disposition of 
the cause to besaved from the fossil shelf 
in the great religious museum of the world. 
Let that beas it may, just so sure as individ. 
uals are tolerated in independent thought, 
they are certain to conscientiously differ, and 
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that means sooner or later to be out of har. 
mony with the statements of the written 
creed, however faultless it may have seemed 
when adopted, Now, consistency would seem 
to demand that when a person or a given 
number of persons werenolonger in harmony 
with the established creed to which they had 
subscribed, they ought either to sever their 
connection witn the same or so modify it as 
to bein harmony; but are the variouschurches 
showing asense of duty inthat direction? | 
answer, ina very limited degree; it 1s al- 
together the exception; and that brings usto 
consider animportant phase ot the denomi- 
national situationin relation totheir creeds: | 
have just affirmed that the tendency Is not to 
alter the creeds. What then is being done?r 
Are the church people intentionally dishon- 
est? What are the signs ot the times to be 
discerned by astudy among religiouscircles? 
There has been an effort on the part olf afew 
denominations to modity their contession of 
faith, and asall knowit has been very unsat- 
isfactory. liis an easy Lhing torone sect to 
think it strange why another sect will retain 
such objectionable teatures in its standard, 
but itis quite another thing when it comes 
to the elimination of our own rotten planks. 
From the very nature ot things it will always 
be unsatisfactory to any denomination that 
sees fit to tinker with its outgrown doctrinal 
statements. Youpatch itupatthisconference; 
and while it may for atime please certain ad- 
herents better, there wil] probably be as many 
more who will feel that it does not fit them 
atall. And soserious and complicated is 
the trouble of keeping a written creedal 
statement of belief in perfect harmony with 
a growing people thatif they were to really 
undertake it there would be little time for 
anything else. 

think of the task of keeping a number of 
articles of speculative doctrine in perfect 
harmony with a whole body of truth lovers 
when no two of them will or can think ex- 
actly alike for any length of time! What then 
are the various religious organizations going 
to do in regard tothe matter? | answer, they 
are going to do more and more of what they 
are now doing and have been doing for these 
years, namely, go in search of the new wine 
of truth and persistently contend that their 
creeds always taught it or at least that their 
old wine skins are large enough and strong 
enough to hold any newly discovered fact of 
the universe. That is the prevailing atti- 
tude today of the Protestant people in re- 
gard to the Old and New Testament Scrip- 
tures. They first take ‘‘Genesis” and fight 
geology with all the authority of inerrancy, — 
and atter geology wins the battle, what then? 
Do they humbly admit their mistake? Do 
they frankly say, for once, at least, a por- 
tion of the Bible is nottrue? Oh, no. They 
suddenly discover the fact that the Bible al- 
ways taughtthe geological theory. I believe 
there are those present who will live to see 
the day when the great evangelical religious 
teachers will loudly proclaim that the ‘‘rib 
story’ is in perfect harmony with evolution 
pure and simple; and will try to show the 
folly of tracing the natural process of devel- 
opment from amceba to man outside of Bib- 
lical terms. But such a far-fetched method 
of preserving the bigoted philosophy of 
‘‘Authority for truth” cannot always last; it 
will ultimately give way to an honest admit- 
tance of the inharmony between some of the 
‘choary records” (be they creed or Bible) 
and the great living realities determined by 
reason in connection with actual experience. 
Even then, however, the creeds will be re- 
tained, but will be relegated more and more 
till they shall be considered as oniy lifeless 
monuments each showing where the respec- 
tive denomination started,—no longer a 
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vital thing. Glorious thought! Somethiy 
grander on hand than to fight for an exgly. 
sive creed that even its defenders may not 
understand! The rule has been to love th, 
name first, truth next, and man last. The 
order ought to be to love the name some 
truth more, and man most. And now] wig, 
you to ever remember as you go out into the 
useful walks of life that there can never be, 
true enduring fellowship based upon inte). 
lectual speculation. That is one of the geyi. 
ous troubles today, and may we so-calleq 
liberals take a goodly portion to ourselves. 
we, with others, have been thinking more of 
truth from our point of view than of map 
himself, when at best truth is-only the fooq 
or the mental man; and of what use ig the 
food if the barbed wire of exclusion js ty 
keep our fellow man away simply because 
he may not at present be settled, and settleq 
forever, on our doctrinal conclusions? By 
do you say, we, as Universalists, exclude 
nobody, at least nobody of good moral char. 
acter? [hat all depends, when it comes tg 
uniting with the Universalist church, whether 
Or not we act in accordance with the laws 
that are supposed to govern our denomina. 
tion. Shall we encourage a blind assent to 
something that upon further consideratiop 
and a more thorough analysis the jndj. 
vidual would more or less reject? I suspect 
your answer as being: Why no, it is not until 
afterthe person has found that he thoroughly 
believes the little Profession of Faith that 
he will wish to join us or that we would wish 
to have him. 1 have just this to say,— if we 
expect new comers to our denomination to 
really and truly accept all of our little creed, 
as beautiful and worthyas it is in many re. 
spects, we expect more of them than whatis 
true of ourselves; and I tell you nothing new 
when I make this application even to the 
clergy. What I plead for at this juncture is 
that jewel known as consistency; and surelyas 
much as our denomination has talked about 
others being consistent we ought to take 
special care to be all we can in that direc: 
tion. At this point just what does consistency 
seem to demand? (1) If assent to the Win. 
chester Profession of Faith is by our church 
law one of the necessary conditions to its 
fellowship, them let us live up to that law or 
else repeal it. (2) If we decide it 1s better 
to be left a law, even if we do knowit is vir- 
tually a dead letter, then let us keep silent 
when we see the different orthodox churches 
welcoming those to their ranks that we are 
certain are no longer in harmony with the 
old interpretation of their standards of be- 
lief. But again it comes to me with so much 
force that the only real and true fellowship 
is of the spirit and is above the plane ol 
doctrinal speculations, Rev. Howard Mac. 
Queary not long after coming to our denomr 
nation from the Episcopalians attended 4 
Universalist convention or conference 1 
the city of Buffalo and afterwards gave his 
impressions of the same; among othet 
things he said he discovered that there wer 
two great parties in our denomination; that 
those parties differed so noticeably, ete 
While I do not like that classification, I cam 
readily understand how Brother MacQueaty 
could thus conclude and speak. [think on€ 
is safe insaying there are those among 
who more nearly agree with a certain type 
of Unitarians than with certain others hav 
ing our name; but while this is true 10 that 
direction, when we go to the other extreme 
of doctrinal views entertained among ov 
numbers, we shall not find much of a gulf be: 
tween them and those orthodox friends who 
have come to believe in hell or heaven ® 
simply natural consequences, and no long® 


in the local, arbitrary hell fire. And so it 
goes,—with probably more difference D® 
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tween the extremists within our own sect 
than between those typical of the different 
denominations nearest our diverging ex- 
treme believers. And a careful study of the 
situation will convince one that this is true 
of allthe sects throughout Christendom. The 
old expression, ‘‘radical and conservative 
wings,’ suggests a division that could be re- 
eated so long as there were enough to di- 
vide into two parts. Draw the line where 
you may and say these on the one side are 
«the radicals” and those on the other are 
“the conservatives.”’ Now look carefully 
over the ones considered radical and you 
willsee some so much more so than others 
that you conclude this wing could again be 
divided into radical and conservative. 


The same is true of the conservatives, and 
soonsolong as there are any to divide. 
Upon entering this grand, broad, fertile 
Iowa, one of your worthy clergymen said in 
substance, ‘*‘We have no conservatives and 
no radicals among us here, we are all Uni- 
versalists.’””’ Meaning we have more impor- 
tant matters to discuss, a higher and nobler 
work to do than to jangle over who are ra- 
tional and who irrational on theological 
hair-splitting issues. Truly, it has been a 
great privilege to work in touch with so 
royal a family of clerical brethren; we have 
differed and we may differ again, but we 
love one another none theless so long as a 
pure and a beautiful spirit prevails. Inthe 
language of them who met us on the thresh- 
old of this glorious state, ‘‘We are Univer- 
salists!”” But you say that sounds like I was 
reverting to my early views,— the views I so 
severely criticised in the early part of my 
discourse. It is not, however, a reversion, 
Wetalk sometimes about being restored to 
the state of childhood, the state of inno- 
cence; but what we mean and hope to do is to 
reach that higher state, of innocence plus our 
diviner qualities ripened through the sea- 
sons of experience. And so it is inthis case; 
we desire all the real fellowship of the early 
days plus the sweet music of the highly at- 
tuned heart beats of the whole world regard- 
less of the badges they wore during their 
spiritual training. The truest liberal today 
is not necessarily he who believes and will 
tenaciously fight for certain specific things 
pronounced sound by the unevangelical 
world: rather it is he whose attitude is 
broad, high, reverent and tolerant toward 
all. Itis one thing to give a blind allegiance 
toa changeless creed, even though com- 
pared with the rest it be a superior embodi- 
ment; it is quite another thing to grow large 
enough and rise high enough to appreciate 
the good inall. It is always difficult to think 
of applying Tennyson’s words to self: 

‘Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 


They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.”’ 


We so often, as Arnold says, ‘‘fail to see that 
the outward form is not the thing itself.”’ 
Let us before closing this question of put- 
ting old wine into new bottles look our 
Situation squarely in the face. Nearly ever 
Since our Profession of Faith was settled on 
as being the test of fellowship, somebody 
has been trying to get a whirl at the ecclesi- 
astical machinery and grind out a newor 
slightly modified creed. A great amount of 
discussion has been indulged, and creed 
after creed has been proposed, and if I mis- 
take not there is a growing sentiment among 
usin favor of the present standard if we 
must have anything at all likeit. And why? 
For just the natural reason I gave you in 
touching upon the inevitable difficulties of 
revising old creedal statements to fit a grow- 
Ing people ina growing age. If we must 


gs _ continue to subscribe to any written articles 
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of doctrinal belief in order to be counted in, 
if we must be compelled to keep putting our 
new wine into old skins, I for one think 
‘‘The Winchester Profession’? * about as 
good as wecan do. That profession, as we 
know, had its birth more asa civil or legal 
necessity than a theological necessity; more 
as a protection from the tax gatherer than 
from any desire to thrust forward an iron- 
clad formula of dogma. As we also know. 
there were Unitarians, Trinitarians and what 
not, among the little band of ‘‘Universalist 
Salvationists,’’ and hence the articles were 
so worded as to admit of different interpre- 
tations. Andthat fact of indefiniteness and 
more or less of ambiguity leaves it compara- 
tively easy for each shade of belief, found 
among us, to be read into the Compromise 
Standard of 1803. But for the sakeof truth 
and honor let us not contend, in the light of 
the growing literature of the Universalist 
church, that our people, especially the 
clergy, agree with the system of thought 
held by our revered Murray and others of 
his time. Even the term ‘‘destination,” the 
only one that the early fathers were sup- 
posed to be especially agreed upon,is thought 
now to be inexpressive of the real secret of 
our future optimistic hope. It is true we 
stillagree,in a modified sense, with the early 
Universalists on the question of universal as 
against partial results for good; but certainly 
the founders of our denomination based their 
hope on the efficiency of the old ‘‘scheme of 
salvation,’’ with parts of the plan revitalized 
with a more reasonable meaning, but it was 
virtually a ‘‘blessed hope’”’ deduced from a 
hypothesis based on the old time God-inter- 
fering philosophy. And that brings to mind 
what I have for years considered the weak- 
ness of the Universalist cause as a power to 
reach thepeople and move them tothe quick- 
est and the best action. Iam as confident 
as ever that the Universalist theologians 
have hit upon the correct result to the ‘‘great 
problem” ; but they have so oftentorn out 
the back leaf of the ‘‘Volume of Spiritual 
Science’’containing merely the answer tothe 
question, how many areto be saved, and 
triumphantly flourished that supremely sat- 
isfactory result in the face of the world, 
while, dearly beloved, after all, it is not so 
much the quantity as the quality of salvation 
that should engage our attention; itis not 
so much the answer to the problem that 
should interest the young mathematician as 
the different steps of process which, if under- 
stood and applied, would insure the correct 
answer. Let us reason just the samecon 
cerning the question of the salvation of our 
fellow men. Iam interested in the number 
to be saved, moreinterested inthe kind of 
salvation, and most interested in seeing that 
true kind of salvation, character building, at 
workin the eternal zow, - However much 
good our cause has done, it is surely deserv- 
ing of its world-wide reputation of placing 
thestress on future results. Andas grand 
as it is to think of all mankind being ulti. 
mately safe and happy, I consider it a weak- 
ness to place the primarystress on the future 
outcome of things. We want a working pro- 
cesstoday. ‘‘To do something now is more 
vital than to believe something for the next 
century or the next world.”” The mammoth 
question of the day is not how many will 
God save in the eons of the future, but how 
many are we saving in these days of hunger, 


*Universalist Profession of Faith, adopted ro2: 

I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments contain a revelation of the character of God, and of 
the duty, interest and final destination of mankind. 

II. We believe that there is one God, whose nature is Love, re- 
vealed in one Lord Jesus Christ. by one Holy Spirit of Grace, who 
will finally restore the whole family of mankind to holiness and 
hanpiness, 

III, We believe that holiness and trne happiness are insepa- 
rably connected, and that believers ought to be careful to maintain 
order, and practice good works, foy these things are good and 
profitable unto men, 
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drunkenness and sensuality? Our fearless 
heroes long ago figured the result of the 
problem in question, and gave it tothe world; 
and may we, with equal faith and zeal, con- 
tribute our full part to demonstrate its cor- 
rectness. So great is the undertaking to lift 
and bless the world that there surely need be 
no envy or jealousy on the part of any as 
they see others helping in ‘‘the kingdom.”’ 


I now wish to speak in regard to the atti- 
tude of our denomination toward that mag- 
nificent movement the American Congress 
of Liberal Religious Societies. I had sup- 
posed a denomination that believed in a 
heaven large enough for all God’s children 
would gladly co-operate with all moral hu- 
manity-lovers for the purpose of encouraging 
‘‘undogmatic religion”? and developing high 
and pure character; but if our denomina- 
tional organs have voiced the general senti- 
ment of our people, I have cherished an un- 
groundedhope. In all kindness I must say 
itseems strangely sad to see any of us who 
have even asked to be recognized as liberal, 
to get on our “war paint’’ when there is an 
opportunity ‘‘for brethren to dwell in unity,”’ 
I attended that Congress in Chicago and 
have this to say: If we are not in sympathy 
with such a spirit as prevailed there, it is so 
much the worse for us, and it can get along 
better without us than we can without it. 
We talk of ‘fone shepherd and one fold.” 
Shall we wait until all humanity agree upon 
all the intellectual questions considered im- 
portant by some one before weco-operate‘‘to 
redeem the world from evil and give it back 
to humanity and God’’? 


In conclusion, brethren, I would ask you 
to help hasten the day when a Universalist 
minister can lawfully welcome to our church 
fellowship any righteousness-loving man or 
woman who may feel that it would be helpful 
to work in closer touch with us, regardless 
of his or her speculative views. Inthe mean- 
time let us say nothing about inconsistency 
in other ranks, lest the judgment recoil upon 
ourselves. May future days find our beloved 
church fully up tothe inspiring gospel taught 
by Alice Carey in her poem entitled ‘‘My 
Creed’’:— 


‘‘T hold that Christian grace abounds, 
Where charity is seen; that when 
We climb to Heaven, ’tis on the rounds 

Of love to men. 


I hold all else, named piety, 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretense; 
Where center is not, can there be 
Circumference? 


This I moreover hold and dare 
Affirm where’er my rhyme may go: 
Whatever things be sweet or fair, 
Love makes them so. 


Whether it be the sickle’s rush 

Through wheat fields, or the fal] of showers, 
Or by some cabin door a bush 

Of rugged flowers. p 


Tis not the wide phylactery, 
Nor stubborn fast, nor stated prayers, 
That makes us saints; we judge the tree 
By what it bears, 


And when a man can live apart 
F10m works, on theologic trust, 

I know the blood about his heart 
Ts dry as dust.”’ 


™ May our convention assembled be a feast 
for the soul, and may we ever ‘‘concede the 
right to every man to think as he must think 
in the light that shines for him.” And lastly, 
dear friends, let us all be true to our higher 
selves, awaken the finest zeal of our nature, 
keep ourselves abreast of the times, value 
God’s wine of truth only as it may help a 
child of the Eternal Father, and with unity 
of purpose may we— 
‘Build the Universal Church, 


Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man,’* 


Amen. 
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Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—There are many religions but there is only 
one morality. 


MSon.—Kindness means as with your child, so with 
your servant, not indulgence but care. 


Tues.—An infinitude of tenderness is the chief gift 
and inheritance of all truly great men. 


Wied.—Intensity of life is also intensity of helpful- 
ness. 


Thurs.—Every right action and true thought sets 
the seal of its beauty on person and face. 


Fri.—Such help as we can give to each other in this 
world is a debt to each other. 


Sat.—There is only one way to have good servants; 
that is to be worthy to be well served. 
—Ruskin. 


————> ae 
London Daisies. 


They were seated on the pavement, 
Two poor, ragged, hungry boys, 

Heeding not the burning sunshine, 
Heeding not the dust and noise; 

In their hands a few white daisies, 


Gems to them of beauty rare, 
Mingling with some stolen grasses; 
They arranged with jealous care. 


Naught they knew of nature’s beauty, 
Field and wood, and shady trees— 

Theirs had been a life of hardships, 
Far from such delights as these— 

Theirs had been a crowded city, 
Scanty love, and light and air, 

Yet they seem’d as glad as princes, 
Seated on the pavement there. 


First a daisy, then a grass blade, 
Then a daisy came between, 

Till they brought the prettiest posey 
Ever yet in London seen. 

And I thought the joy that brightened 
Each poor haggard face divine, 

As he raised his task, completed, 


Shouting gladly, ‘Look at mine!” 


Often has this recollection 
Come to me in sadder hours, 
And I never see a daisy 
But I thank God for the flowers— 
Thank Him for His mercies given, 
Thank Him for His gifts denied, 
Asking grace to prize the daisies 
Blooming on life’s rough wayside. 


i ooo 


Birds in Egypt. 


It is delightful to note the tameness of 
the birds of Egypt. They enter rooms and 
houses through windows or crevices left for 
ventilation, and, once inside, hop fearlessly 
about the floor, picking up stray crumbs. [ 
have seen—and the sight was a pretty one— 
a sparrow perched on the corner of a table 
during the progress of a crowded hotel re- 
past; and it is not uncommon to see them 
flitting across the ceilings of drawing-rooms 
at Luxor. 

All birds, from largest to the smallest, go 
unmolested, unless they are definitely useful 
for food. The great brown kite sits fear- 
lessly on the roofs of Cairo, hard by his 
cousin, the crow, which is not black, like 
our crow, but black and gray, and might 
easily be mistaken for a pigeon. Every 
garden—at any rate, in Upper Egypt—has 
its owl frequenting a tall palm tree, and 
hooting or whistling as Nature guides it.— 
Chicago Telegram. 


———_=>-——___ 


IF itis true that the new Czar of Russiz 
has said, “I ama Christian, but I cannot per- 
secute those who differ from me in religious 
belief,’’ his accession may mean much for 
humanity and civilization. 


UNITY 
The Sunday School 


The Fifth Year of the Six Years’ Course. 


The Growth of Christianity. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER, 


Third Period: Christianity since the Re- 
formation: A. D. 1517—A. D. 1789. 


LESSON XXI. 
Puritan and Pilgrim. 


Chronology: From Bishop Hooper, 1550, to the death of 
Cromwell, 1658. The three great Independents: Robert 
Browne, 1550—1631(?); Oliver Cromwell, 1599—1658; 
John Milton, 1G08—1674. The two Pilgrim leaders: John 
Robinson, 1575—1625, in Leiden after 1609; and Wil- 


liam Brewster, 1OGO—1644, in Plymouth, New England, 
after 1620. 


I. THE RISE OF THE PURITANS, 


The English people in the sixteenth cen- 
tury moved very slowly and cautiously to- 
ward reformation in religion. The Prayer 
Book and Articles were produced by a 
spirit of compromise. There was no great 
religious genius or spiritual leader to do a 
radical work. The people were clearly 
against the pope, but they were not clear as 
to the particular changes to be made in the 
forms and faiths of the church. While ha- 
ting Rome, they loved the old religion as a 
whole: the bishop and his vestments,—only 
he must not bea servant of the papacy,— 
the altar and its ceremonials, but the idea 
of the mass was not liked. Three things were 
commonly taken for granted: The church 
must be episcopal in form, Scriptural in 
teaching, and a state establishment. 

But from the first there were those who 
wanted a more radical and thorough reforma- 
tion. The example of Luther tended inthis 
direction. The teaching of Calvin was more 
decisive in the same line. Many who raised 
their voice in advocacy of such measures 
were brought to the block or the stake as dis- 
loyal or heretical. And yet the demand kept 
growing for a purification of the church from 
all pagan and papal corruptions. What 
these intenser reformers wanted was a more 
Biblical Christianity, with more definite 
theology and deeper earnestness. The move- 
ment which they represented was a moral re- 
action against formalism and outwardness in 
religion, and toward piety as a personal con- 
viction and heart life; against the tempori- 
sing and compromising spirit and toward 
sincerity and enthusiasm; against the sen- 
sual, pleasure-loving habits of the time and 
toward an austere and serious walk andcon- 
versation in life, 

The first to make a notable stand was 
John Hooper. When chosen bishop of 
Gloucester, he refused to wear the ordinary 
vestments at his ordination. He wanted re- 
ligion to be considered more a matter of 
righteousness than raiment, He at last par- 
tially submitted, and served as bishop for 
five years, 1550—1555. But Mary, as soon 
as she could after coming to the throne, had 
Hooper burned at the stake, where he was 
very brave, and where, after the slow fire 
had tortured him for nearly an hour, he cried 
out: ‘*For God’s sake, good people,let me 
have more fire!’’ 

Now, those who insisted, like Hooper, on 
purifying the church cameto be called Puri. 
‘ans,a word that became a party name about 
1564. During the bloody days of Mary’s 
reign, many of them left the country and 
found arefuge with Calvin at Geneva; and 
in that atmosphere their Puritan instincts 
and tendencies were greatly strengthened, 
Some went back to England, when Elizabeth 
was crowned, expecting to do great things. 
But while the queen was a Protestant, she 
had no patience with these Puritans. She 
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was too much of a politician to appreciate 
the position of those who laid so much Stregs 
upon the importance of personal conviction, 
and mere theological opinions. Moreoye, 
she was wise enough to see that it would 
dangerous for the English people to spji 
into a lot of warring sects; and she saw alg, 
that dishops, not too intense but moderate 
were necessary props of her own throne 
The ‘‘Act of Uniformity” (1559) Carried oy 
this policy, and by it the state represseq 
these Puritan tendencies. The fear that 
Spain might conquer, if there was divisiop 
at home, was a restraint in the same direc. 
tion. 

But this thought about the church liveg 
On in quiet places; and in 1570 Thomas 
Cartwright, a professor at Cambridge, mad. 
a powerful exposition of Puritanism, which 
was Calvin’s creed and polity given a serioys 
practical English dress. Cartwright’s words 
stirred the smoldering fires to a spreading 
flame. These Puritans began to be hunted 
down and put to death as obnoxious sec. 
taries. Notably Barrowe, Greenwood, and 
Penry in 1593. 

The things which the Puritans wanted 
abolished, and for opposition to which they 
were put to death, were, among others, the 
kneeling posture at the Lord’s supper, the 
sign of the cross in baptism, and the use of 
the surplice. All mere externals of no con. 
sequence, it may be said. But the Puritan 
saw infinite importance in just these /itti 
things, Lifeto him was a serious concern 
of mind and heart. To put a serious con- 
scientiousness into such little things was the 
very essence of Puritanism. And we must 
remember that these small matters were but 
the outcroppings of deep and fundamental 
differences in ideal and spirit of life, which 
separated them from their countrymen in 
general. To overthrow the Puritans and 
win the people to the policy ofthe Anglican 
Church, Bishop Richard Hooker, in 1594, 
published his “Ecclesiastical Polity,’’a work 
of great eloquence, learning, wisdom and 
breadth, which then madea profound impres- 
sion, and which has ever since remained the 
standard exposition of the policy and spirit 
of the English church. 

Hooker represented an ideal, nobler in 
many ways than that of the Puritan; and yetf 
there was a great work for the latter to do. 
Under JamesI. Puritanism took a bolder 
stand. But the chief interests for a time 
were political. The people were pressing 
forward the authority of Parliament against 
the prerogatives of the crown. Under his 
son, Charles I., this conflict was to come [to 
a crisis under the leadership, on the part of 
the people, of such men as Pym and Hamp: 
den. In 1633 Laud, as archbishop, intent on 
uniformity of-ceremonial (as Puritans were 
intent on uniformity of doctrines), organized 
a crusade against Puritanism. To him the 
chief work of thechurch wasto engage people 
in a stately and beautiful worship. He had 
no respect for persons who made so much 
ado about their theological opinions. The 
Laudian persecution of the Puritans is known 
as thorough: an effort to stamp out all op- 
position to the full and faithful observance 
of the regulations of the Prayer Book. 


But the Puritan spirit was ripening, and 
soon it crowded England with great events. 
In 1634, broke forth the mighty verse of youn 
Milton, bearing on the wings of song a plea 
for a purer and deeper faith. In 1640, came 
the Long Parliament, striking down the king's 
favorites (Strafford), asserting its own al’ 
thority against the throne. especially in mat 
ters of taxation, and dragging Laud to death 
(1644). In thecivil war, breaking out 1 
1642, Cromwell soon went to the head by 
the victories at Marston Moor and Naseby: _ 
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The Westminster Assembly, called in 1643, 
made Calvinism the faith and Presbyterian- 
ism the church order of England,—a tri- 
umph of Puritanism, but notin its best form. 
The king’s execution in 1649, opened the 
door for the Commonwealth, which, after five 
years, gave place to the Protectorate. And 
in all that score of years, when the Puritans 
were laying some of the deep foundations, 
not only of English liberty, but of represen- 
tative government, of freedom of speech and 
opinion, and of rational religion, Cromwell 
and Milton, men of grave faults, but of vast 
genius and tremendous power, were the guid- 
ing spirits. 


Il. THE INDEPENDENTS. 


Among the Puritans there was generally 
no thought of a separation of church and 
state. They purposed to purify religion by 
state laws. But about 1580, Robert Browne 
ventured upon a new theory, guided by the 
New Testament teachings, hints from Wiclif 
and influences from Holland. His concep- 
tion of the church was new to the time, but 
destined to exert animmense influence. It 
was set forth ina little pamphlet entitled 
“True and False Declaration’’ (1584). It 
teaches these things briefly and yet clearly: 
(1) Each local congregation of believers is in 
icself a true church, absolutely independent of 
allother churches, andall its members equal. 
(2) These churches must be distinct and 
separate from thestate, growing in the lineof 
their own life under Christ alone; receiving 
no aid from the state and allowing the magis- 
trate no authority in their affairs. 

Browne’s plan would sweep away both 
Episcopal and Presbyterian forms of organi- 
zation, putting an end to hierarchy and priest- 
hood. It would make religion a matter of 
personal conviction, the church a religious 
democracy, all church officials the elected 
servants of a single congregation. In this 
way reform could be thorough and continu- 
ous, as each congregation, free from state 
control and from cramping association with 
other churches, could build up a pure rell- 
gious life of its own. It would give to all 
freedom of growth, and it would put a stop 
to persecution, as the state would retire from 
religious affairs. All these things seem fam1- 
liar to us, being a part of our common life; 
but they represented a great discovery then, 
by which we have been infinitely enriched. 
Browne, after sowing these seed-truths, sank 
back into obscurity within the arms of the 
Anglican church,—a sad fate, probably due 
to the giving way of his mind. His followers 
werelong called Separatists, then /ndependents; 
in New England, Congregationalists. These 
Independents were a small minority in the 
Westminster Assembly, but many of the best 
things done under Cromwell and Milton, who 
belonged to the Independent wing of Puri- 
tanism, were due to them. When royalty 
came back in 1660, in the person of Charles 
II., they went with othersinto that Von-Con- 
formity which still exists. 


III.k THE PILGRIMS. 


Just after Elizabeth died, a little group of 
those Puritans who were Separatists came 
together at Scrooby, in the north-east of 
England, andformed achurch after the plan 
set forth by Robert Browne. The basis of 
union was asimple covenant, or statement 
of religious purpose, that is still in use by 
the church in Plymouth, Mass., which con- 
tinues its life and organization, though now 
Unitarian in belief. Finding themselves in- 
secure in England, the members of this 
church went as Pilgrims to Holland in 1608, 
and settled in Leiden inthe next year. Later, 
in 1620, a part of them under William Brew- 


_ Ster sailed for America and laid the foun, 
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dations of New England at Plymouth. John 
Robinson, the greatest man in the company, 
remained behind and soon died. But soon 
after settling in Leiden he wrote a book, 
‘‘lustification of Separation,’’ which shows 
him to have been a strong and liberal thinker, 
who clearly saw the advantage to both of a 
separation of church and state, and who also 
understood the value of reason in religion. 
The fact is worthy note that these Indepen- 
dents included many University men, and 
nearly all from Cambridge. 

It is notnecessary to retell here the familiar 
story of the Pilgrim Fathers. But brief al- 
lusion must be madeto the importance of 
their venturein the growth of Christianity 
and the progress of civilization. When they 
set out on their voyage, the outlook for Pro- 
testantism and civil freedom was not bright. 
The efforts at reform had been sternly re- 
pressed in Spain and Italy; the Huguenots 
were on the eve of destruction in France; 
the Jesuits were stamping out the Liberals 
in Poland; the disastrous [Thirty Years’ War 
was in progress in Germany; the battle for 
civil and religious freedom had not been won 
in England; with the exception of the doubt- 
ful experiment in Virginia, all America was 
practically French or Spanish, and therefore 
Catholic; brave little Holland was still a 
shelter for persecuted Protestants, and a fair 
degree of toleration had there existed, but 
even this was threatened by thebigotry ofthe 
Synod of Dort that had just adjourned. The 
horizon was surely dark! When we remember 
howthefounding of Plymouth bythe Pilgrims 
led to the supremacy of England in North 
America; how their spirit went to the making 
of New England, and New England to the 
making of this nation; how this Amer- 
ican civilization has helped Old England and 
everywhere liberated and enriched humanity; 
and how the American Idea—‘ ‘Separation of 
Church and State: man, a free citizen in one 
and a free soul in the other”—is reshaping 
and renewing Christianity to new tasks and 
with new life,—when we see all this and re- 
member that much of the seed from which it 
grew came over in the Mayflower (and with 
those of kindred spirit who followed in its 
path), our hearts burn with gratitude! 


IV. THE GREATNESS OF PURITANISM. 


From the vantage ground of the present 
time, it is easy to criticise the Puritans. 
With the exception of the Pilgrims, who 
never engaged in persecutions, they often 
violated their own principles. Their oppo- 
sition to art and amusement was unreasona. 
ble and harmful. Their gloomy temper, rig- 
orous observance of the Sabbath, extreme 
dogmatism, acrid and petty controversial 
habit, and above all their misuse of Scrip- 
ture, going to it for dogma and making its 
worst texts into bonds and yokes,—these 
were serious blemishes. They put too much 
emphasis upon mere opinions, giving to be- 
lief the prominence rightfully due to con- 
duct and character. 

But when all these defects have been 
noted, the moral and intellectual greatness 
of the Puritan stands out clear and colossal. 
The Puritan spirit has been immensely fruit- 
ful of those things which we most prize to- 
day, and most need everywhere: the pure 
home, the common school, the God-fearing 
citizen, the humane neighbor, the conscien- 
tious Christian. For Puritanism was really 
a new form of Christianity, whose dominant 
characteristic was conscientiousness. ‘Those 
people, feeling the nearness of God and the 
greatness of the soul, looked upon human 
life as a matter of great concern. Spurning 
ease and pleasure and frivolity, they ad- 
dressed themselves to their duties with tre- 
mendous earnestness, anxious to do what 
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seemed right. With a strong feeling for or- 
der, dignity and sobriety, their faults were 
the exaggeration, largely, of these virtues. 
The Independents especially, by keeping 
church and state apart and making the local 
congregation free and independent, kept the 
door open for the Holy Spirit and gave man 
the opportunity and incentive of religious 
progress. 


Out of these Puritan principles, liberated 
from the earlier narrowness by the education 
of school and experience and enriched by 
the philanthropy and democracy implicated 
in the movement from the beginning, have 
ripened in America a citizenship that is free, 
intelligent and earnest, a literature that 
combines grace and purity; and a religious 
life that is at once both rational and rever- 
ent. This Liberal Christianity uses all of 
science and scholarship for its altar fires. It 
puts the Bible to most spiritual uses for in- 
crease Of Inner Life. It finds in Jesus a 
revelation of our possibilities and an inspi- 
ration to their realization rather than a sacri- 
ficial mediator. And it labors in love to in- 
clude all souls in its Republic of God. The 
glory of Puritanism lies in the fact that it 


made it possible for men to grow into these 
things. 


See Allen, ‘‘Christian History,"' vol. 11. chap. tv., for a vivid 
description of the principles and policies of the Puritan Common- 
wealth; Herford, ‘‘Story of Religion in England,”’ Chaps. xxIv., 
XXvV., is graphic and interesting; Gardiner, ‘‘Puritan Revolution,” 


gives the best brief story of the Puritans; Dexter, ‘*Story of the 
Pilgrims,’’ is the freshest and fairest description and estimate: 
Fisher, ‘“‘The Reformation,’’ pp. 342—349, 433—443, is an excellent 
short narration with particular reference to the religious side: 
Dexter, ‘‘Congregationalism as seen in its Literature.’’ Lectures 
11 —Iv., is the standard work on Browne and the Independents: 
Beard, ‘‘The Reformation,’ pp 320—335, gives many valuable sug- 
gestions; Fiske, ‘‘Beginnings of New England,”’ chap. 11., tells hte 
American side of the story with great clearness; Campbell, ‘‘The 
Puritan,’’ may be consulted with profit; Crooker, ‘‘Congregational 
Polity,’ New World, June, 1893, discusses the importance to the 


cause of religious liberty and progress of the Congregational form 
of church organization, 
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QUESTIONS ON LESSON XXI. 


_— 


_ If possible geta picture of Saint-Gauden’s statue of the ‘‘Pur- 
itan” at Springfield, Mass. (In Christian Union for Feb. 27, 1892.) 

1. ise of the Puritans.—Is ‘‘Puritan’’ with you a 
name to smile at, or a name to honor? 

How much of Reform did the average Englishman want 
in Luther’s century? And how much more did the ‘*Puritan”’ 
want? The price of this ‘‘more’? Were his trifles, 
trifles? Who was the first Puritan of note? His fate? 
How did Catholic Mary’s burnings strengthen the Puritan 
party? Was Elizabeth Catholic, Protestant, or Puritan? 
What was she more thaneither? Her motive for requiring 
uniformity? Her way of enforcing it? 


What does the fifteenth stanza of Gray’s ‘‘Elegy’’ mean? 
Whose crusade against the Puritan ended in his victory? 
Was the fate of King Charles deserved? Show pictures of 
the two great leaders, and sketch their life stories. How 
long was Puritanism the Established Church of England? 
In what Confession is its creed set forth? What blessings 
did the Puritans give England? But what showed that 


England was not ready yet for ‘‘government of the people 
by the people?’’ 


2. Ilndependents.—‘Nhat two kinds of Puritan? No 
difference in doctrine,—they differed, then,in what? The 
two independences of Independency? One great superi- 
Ority over Presbyterianism and Episcopacy,—what did it 
secure, and what stop? ‘‘A great discovery’’—was the dis- 
coverera great man? What sects today are Independents? 
Were Cromwell, Milton and the Pilgrim Fathers Presby- 
terians or Independents? When royalty came back to 
England what became of Puritanism? 


3. Lhe Pilgrims.—Their three homes,—tell the story 
that named them ‘‘Pilgrims.’’ The outlook for Protestan- 
tism in Europe when they left it? Their motive in coming 
to New England? What were the famous Goodbye words 
of Robinson as they left Holland? How did the Plymouth 
Pilgrims differ from the men who settled Boston ten years 
later? What great outcomes to America, England and the 
World resulted from these two little settlements? Have 


you any ‘*Mayflower’’ blood in you? Don’t you wish you 
had? 


4. Greatness of Puritanism.—Now, with such a history 
and such results, why does anyone smile at the Puritan? 
His short-comings—What were they? His virtues, what? 
What does the phrase ‘‘defects of one’s qualities’? mean? 
His ‘‘dominant characteristic’’? This connected how with 
his Calvinism? Was it his Calvinism that made the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Puritan such a hero in England, 
Scotland, Holland and France? What did he leave as his 
bequests to us? How is it that to this dogmatist we can owe 


so much of our religious progress and our ‘liberal Chris- 
janity’’? 
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Hotes from the Field 


Chicago. 

The Chicago Branch of the W. W. U. C. 
will meet at All Souls Church Thursday, 
Feb. 7. Box lunch at 12:30. 

Topic for the afternoon: 

‘Is it Expedient to Establish a National 
Employment Bureau?’’ Mrs. G. H. Bagley, 
and Mrs, Alexander Clark. Discussion led 
by Mrs. Lillian Dreier. 

All are cordially invited to attend whether 
they wish to become members of the Confer- 
ence or not. BETHIA C, REED, Sec. 


Unity CHURCH:—On Thursday evening, 
Jan. 17th, the regular meeting of the Frater- 
nity was held at the home of Miss Hosmer, 
on LaSalle Ave., and a most enjoyable time 
was reported. The Fraternity has prospered 


beyond all expectation, and it has been 


found necessary to limit the membership, in 
order that the homes of the entertainers may 


not be over-crowded. 


The charitable work of the church is being 
ably conducted by the members of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society and the ‘‘Saturdays,’’ 
both of which organizations are in an un- 
usually flourishing condition. A large amount 
of clothing was sentin last week for the bene- 
fit of the sufferers in Nebraska, and this will 


be forwarded at once. 


The regular monthly social was held in 
the church parlors on the evening of Jan. 
24th, and this week there will be an enter- 
tainment for the children of the Sunday- 


school, i, ey 


A PEOPLE’s CHURCH CLUB in connection 
with Dr. Thomas’ People’s Church, has just 
It is to hold fortnightly 
meetings; contains men and women. It seeks 


been organized. 


usefulness and doubtless will find it. 


THE YOUNG MEN’s EXTENSION is the last 
spontaneous outgrowth of ALLSOULSCHURCH. 


For the present it consists of young men of 
allages, The little church, already crowded 
to inconvenience, was unable to give quarters 
to this one thing more; but through the one 
more kindness of Mrs. Nickerson, a large 
and convenient room in the‘*Mexicano’’build- 
ing across the way has been placed at their 
disposal. ‘hey meet every Sunday morning 
from 9:45 to 10:45, under the leadership of 
Mr. Jones. 

The hour is given to the following program: 
r. The 


previous Sunday. 


discussion of the sermon of the 


2. The consideration of some modern 
leader of thought. 

3. Suggestions for practical helpfulness. 
During the month of February, Spencer, 
Huxley, Browning and Whitman will be the 
modern prophets considered. 


Elgin, Ill. 
The beautiful new church of the Univer- 
salist society here speaks well for the busi- 
ness ability of their minister; but the open- 
minded welcome which is accorded by the 
people to the largest and broadest thought 
speaks still better for the mind and heart of 
the minister. Here is a peopleready for the 
new truth whether it bear their name or 


speak their dialect or not. G. 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
The Daily Forum of Jan. 12, announces 
that Rev. H. G. Putnam will occupy the pul- 
pit of the Unitarian church the next day and 
The 


Same paper publishes a poem by Miss Put- 


speak on *fA Bond of Fellowship.” 


nam, delivered at the annual banquet of the 
There have 
been so many inquiries for copies of the poem 


New England Society, Dec. 20. 


that it is presented entire, with the remark 
that it is well worthy of preservation; a re- 
mark which the readers of the poem will be 
apt to endorse. G. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

A Liberal church has been started here 
within the last few months under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Mr. Cornell, formerly of the 
Methodist church. It has proved very suc- 
cessful and already has a membership of 150, 
with a Sunday School of 300 and an average 
Rev. Dr, Thomas, of 
Chicago, was here and spoke for the society 
recently. 


attendance of 500. 


Freeport, Ill. 

Secretary Alcott writes us that ‘nothing 
but encouraging things have been seen here 
sofar. It begins to look as though an organi- 
zation would soon be formed.”’ 

The Freeport Yourna/ states that much in- 
terest was manifested in the American Con- 
gress of Liberal Religious Societies, the work 
of which was explained by Mr. Alcott at the 
second Sunday meeting in Good Templars 
Hall; and that the attendance was still larger 
than on the previous Sunday notwithstanding 
the unfavorable weather. The subject of 
Mr. Alcott’s sermon was ‘*The Foundation 
of Human Hope.’’ 


Greenfield, Mass. 


church on which the only debt is $2,000. 


Geneseo, Ill. 


The society of All Souls Church has just 
dedicated a beautiful and convenient $27,000 


Rev. M. J. Savage preached the sermon from 
the text, ‘*The Church of the Living God”’; 
dedicating the new edifice to the progressive 
revelation of God; tothe service of God, of 
which the highest formin the service of man. 


Rev. J. B. Bidwell, who was called from 
Centerville, la., and entered upon his labors 
here in October, is doing a very good work. 
His universally excellent sermons and his 
manliness out of the pulpit have made the 


Sunday School has given it a new inspiration. 
Hamilton, Ont. = 
The second week of January a series of 
platform meetings were held here by the 
Rev. Messrs. D. W. Morehouse, W. C. Gan- 
nett, T. R. Slicer and J. H. Long, the pas- 
tor. The meetings were well attended, and 
a strong impression appeared to have been 


made. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Rev. Charles J. Staples has accepted a call 

to the ministry of the Unitarian church here. 
Middleboro, Mass. 

The resignation of Rev, W. C. Litchfield, 

to take effect March 5, has been received 


with regret. 
Meadville, Pa. 


Rev. W. I. Lawrence has accepted the call 
to the Unitarian church at this place, and has 
entered upon his new work. 
Monmouth, Ill. 
Unity Church of this city has been for 
three years without preaching, but a little 
band of faithful women still meet from week 
to week and hope for liberal services again 
some time, unless meanwhile some of the 
older churches broaden enough to take them 
in. When the western secretary visited them 
Jan, 20, he was invited to occupy the pulpit 
of the Christian church, whose minister was 
absent, and although a most radical sermon 
was preached the people who filled the church 
seemed to find no objection to it, but even 
invited the secretary to occupy the pulpit the 
next Sunday evening. ‘The Unitarians will 
have to grow pretty rapidly in liberality to 
keep ahead of such a congregation as this. 
G. 
Omaha, Neb. 

From one of the local papers, Zhe Omaha 
Excelsior, it would seem that the activrties 
of Unity Church and of the Unity Club con- 
nected therewith, plays a great part in the 
life of the city. Among the lecturers before 
the Unity Club from outside its membership, 
we notice Rabbi Leo M. Franklin and Miss 
Elinor Gorden. The former speaks on ‘*Al- 
exandria as a Center of Culture”’ and ‘*Dante 
the latter, on ‘*Mar- 
garet Fuller’ and ‘*Trilby.”’ 


as Moral Reformer’’: 


Princeton, Ili. 
Rev. G, H. Putnam has accepted the call 
to the Liberal church here and has been do- 
ing excellent work forthe past month. G. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The seventieth anniversary of the ordina- 
of Rev. William H. 
Furness, D. D., was celebrated at the First 
Unitarian Church, Sunday, January 13th, 


tion and installation 


when Dr. Furness made a very interesting 
address. Rev. Robert Collyer, of New York, 
was on the platform with Dr. Furness and 
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people feel that they can repose glad confi- — Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant 
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A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Fre: 


THE LOST BOOK. 


By ANDREW W. MADISON. 


This wonderful book deals with the matter sup- 
posed to have been contained in the Books of Ho] 
Writ which were lost—showing what Christ acty.- 
ally taught, and what his doctrine really, litera}] 
and truly was and is, when the present records 
concerning it are stripped of figurative language 
perversions and interpolations, The New Testa. 
ment, as we now have it, was written to fit the 
‘“‘creeds,’’ instead of the ‘‘creeds’’ to fit the New 
Testament, 


From the Brooklyn Courier: ‘One of the 
most interesting and, in a certain respect, most re. 
markable books ever issued,”’ 

From ‘the Irish World: ‘Clergymen, theo. 
logians and laymen will find much in this work to 
interest them,’’ 


All true friends of humanity and of pro- 
gress should read this book. 
86 PAGES. PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price, Address 


A. W. MADISON, 
20 Pourth Ave., New York, 
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Compagnie Generale Transatlantiqueé—FRENCH LINE, 


Grand Mediterranean 
ana Oriental Excursion 


With the Fast Twin Screw Express Steamer, 


‘LA TOURAINE.”’ 


Departure from New York February 6th. Du. 
ration of trip 63 days. ITINERARY: New York 
to Azores, Portugal, Gibraltar, Spain, Nice, Mes- 
sina, Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo) and the Pyra- 
mids, Jaffa (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Athens, Malta, Tunis, Algeria, Malaga, Gibraltar, 
New York. 

Steamer will stop at principal ports a number of 
days for side excursions, 

Resets vations now being made. 


MAURICE W. KOZMINSKI, 
General Western Agent, 166 Randolph st. 
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136 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 
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aud head noises relieved by using 
WILSON'S COMMON SESE EAR DUS. 
E-tirely new, sclentific invent‘o; 
cifferentfrom allother devices; the 
only safe,simple, comfortable, and 
invisible ear drum in the world. 
Hundreds are being benefitted 
where medical skill has failed. No 
string or wire attachmentto irritate 
Write for ae hlet. 
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166 Trust Bldg. BUISY LLE, KY. 
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Lifelnsurance 


Written on all the popular plans—ordinary 
life, 10, 15 and 20 payments, endow- 
ments, annuities, etc. 


Women Insured at same rates as men 
in either life or accident insurance. 
Partnership insurance for benefit of surviving 
partners a specialty. Call or write me date of 
‘birth and plan and amount of insurance desired, 

and receive statement of cost by return mail. 


JNO. D. McFARLAND, Insurance Expert, 


504 Owings Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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—" W hat to Rev. Dr. Joseph May, Dr. Furness’s ae 


. cessor in the active duties of the pastorate. 
do with . 


; : Dr, Furness’s catholic spirit is widely ap- | H | | F 
Milk Pails! preciated and he has received much love and A [ | OG [] Al 
Clean them respect outside the denomination. Zhe Pubd- 


| with Pear]l-|“¢ 2¢4ger reported his address; and in a re- 
(2 J ? ine Vou cent number of Zhe Outlook his portrait 


? < ; appeared in the place of honor upon the cover, 
as | cant gct and was accompanied by an appreciative THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 
& - them sc sketch, in which Dr. Furness was compared 

thoroughly | with Phillips Brooks and Henry Ward Beecher 


sweet anc.|@sone of the ministers who was recognized By JENKIN LLOYD JON ES, 


pure in anv as being larger than his denomination, and 
- c 


belonging not to it but to the whole Christian 
other way. | cnurch dive si 


H4 ‘\ \ “The box and Quincy, Il. 

barrel churn Pay A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
By an oversight in the account of the Sun- rad d ~e ch th tel t Cott wetted faith b 

are not hard to keep clean. A little day School Conference here in last week’s PACU wae. &¢ NWS eae Coreen. URRY OF Oth FSEIOUs lal y set- 


F . . aa - 10 . 
hot water “ a ne. Pearline “ Unrry there was no mention of the paper on ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 
clean any churn or do away with ‘‘Methods of Sunday School Work,’’ which 


any bad odor." —The Davy World| sent by Me. Perkins, offowa city, and — LL) RODMeSebtatives Of the Various Religions of the World. 


AS HEARD IN 


Pastor of All-Souls Church, Chicago. 


° 1 to the Confe , G. . ; 
Perhaps you think thatsome|> 7” we seal re FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses. 
: “Pade ° ocKiord, . 
of the imitations of Pearlinc,| ,, 0 aanual a ay ee THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 


that you'd be afraid to use in the Christian Union of this city it was unani- The rest of the 167 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 
washing clothes, would do JUSLU|mously voted “that the church and society] 2F eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 
as well in work like this. —Thev |express its full sympathy with the American arranged under seven heads— 


wouldn't hurt tinware. certain- Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, by 
c 9 < 


‘akrse : | | Harmony of the Prophets. Holy Bibles. 
fy But thev wouldn't clean inviting to its pulpit, for Sunday evening lec- Unity in Ethi Beatherhood 
:) “~ . tures, the speakers mentioned in UNITY; and nity in ICS. rotnernood. 
it, either, halfas well as Pearl- |tnat the collections be taken up at these lec- The Soul. The Thought of God, 
ine —— besides, ‘‘don’t play tures, the proceeds of which, after paying The Crowning Day. 


with the fire.’ 400 the traveling expenses of the lecturers, be 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract. 
paid into the treasury of the Congress.’’ G. 


The book is carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 


: ; Shelbyville, II. on topics connected with the Parliament. 
Organists &, Church Committee. At the Unitarian church in this place Rev. 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages; Price, $1.25. 
. “9 ’ ’ ’ . 

are respectfully urged to examine the Liszt Organ J. L. Douthit will preach upon the following so Ld 

catalogue (sent free to any address) before pur- subjects during-the winter: 

chasing. 


FOR SALE BY 
1—The ‘*Miracles of Jesus.” . 2—The 


Evils of Sectarianism. 3—If Jesus Should 


Cometo Our Town. 4—Water Baptism, and [] 175 Dearborn St., 
the Baptism that will bring Union. 5—So- NITY UBLISHING (), 
cial Purity for both sexes. 6—The City of CHICAGO. 


(God Come Down from Heaven. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The Salt Lake City 77idume speaks highly Echoes from Central Music Hall 
of the Unitariansociety, which is now housed ° 
in Unity Hall, and has a congregation of 
more than two hundred and a Sunday school 


of fifty. Rev. Stanley M. Hunter superin- The Recent Sermons of the late 
tends the Sunday school himself. 


st. Louls, Mo Professor David Swing. 


The Non-Sectarian Church here is moving 

| on quite successfully. Dr, Cave’s sermons 

LISZT ORGAN, Style 804. are attracting much attention. The Emerson 
’ 


Gems of Thought from 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 


; FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
This new and improved model is attracting wide class, which has a membership of over eighty, AND THE MINISTRY 

py pp be Med ai church pooner and organists. | js doing good work. They recently had an 
is decidedly superior to small Pipe Organs, and is ; , ened : 

unquestionably the most perfect instrument of open meeting in the auditorium of thechurch. Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 

its class. Send for specification. 
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There were two papers read, one by Mrs. C 


Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


or rs H, Stone, president of the Novel Club, and 
q ASOT XI amilin author of ‘‘One of Berrian’s Novels,’’ on "on Soon oe 
ae / = BLOCH & NEWMAN, - 175 Dearborn St., 
‘Some Defects in Emerson’s Philosophy. 
\ Boston. New York. Chicago. Kansas City. Judge y ¥ iP Pontis read a paper, giving a CHICAGO. 


ee 


— brief expesition of the great seer’s philosophy. 
One of my children had Music was provided by Prof. Chas. Pratt. 


avery bad discharge from A Young People’s Society is studying AN HiSTORICAL SKETCH | 


the nose. Physicians pre- Shakespeare and a class has recently been 


scribed without benefit. formed in psychology, using Dewey’s text- OF THE 
After using Ely’s Cream 


Balm a short time the 
disease was cured.—A. O. 
Cary, Corning, N. Y. 


book. The class in Comparative Religions 


ve wyaaaecs" "| LINITARIAN MOVEMENT 
All the Liberal churches seem to be doing 


well; and there is a marked tendency toward SINCE THE REFORMATION 


co-operation. 


ELY A sociological club has been recently | BY ; 
the Shosed eae. jy Be or Bow ele ay formed, including the liberal preachers, both JOSEPH HEN RY ALLEN, D. D. 


Heals the Sores, Protects the Membrane from|heterodox and orthodox, the editors of the 
a, Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. 


: he Balm is quickly absorbed and gives relief at|City papers, Some of the professors, teachers, 
a and thinkers generally. They unite on the 


LATE LECTURER IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY; HONORARY 
MEMBER OF THE SUPREME CONSISTORY OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is CONTENTS. 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. ground of intellectual freedom. But two Cuap.  I,—Italian Reformers. Cuap. VI.—English Pioneers. — 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York, meetings have been held, one to discuss the} Cuap. II.—Servetus. Cuap. VII.—Unitarian Dissent in England. 
see : , h h Aint Cuap. III.—Socinus Cuap. VIII.—Antecedents in New England. ; 

single tax doctrine, and the other to deal|Cyap. 1V.—The Polish Brethren, Cuap. 1X.—Period of Controversy and Expansion 
A-CO R N Ss A LV NO PAIN! with the civil service. These meetings were Cuar. V.—Transylvania. Cuap. X.—The New Unitarianism, 
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FIVE NEW SERMONS 


BY 


JENKIN LLoypD JONES, 


‘The Word of the Spirit” 


TO THE 
NATION, 


CHURCH, 
iNDIVIDUAL. 


CITY, 
HOME, 


Neatly Bound, 114 pages, 50 cents. 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


pleasant duty did I fail to speak of the re- 
cent visit ofe Rev. J. W. Chadwick. He 
preached in both the Unitarian churches, and 
lectured before the Unitarian Club, and the 
Eliot Society. It was my fortune to hear 
him speak on Thoreau, and it was a most 
delightful paper, and ought to be in print. 
Dr. Chadwick will always have a warm wel- 
come in St. Louis. J. W. CALDWELL. 


Correspondence 


The Duty of an Ethical Society. 
Eorror Unity: Will you kindly allow me 
to correct the statement in this week’s UNITY 
to the effect that ‘‘the lack of sympathy be- 
tween the ethical views of Mr. William M, 
Salter and Mr. Horace L. Traubel found ex- 
pression in the secession of the editor of the 
Conservator and his sympathizers from the 
society of which Mr. Salter is lecturer?’ It 
was not divergent ethical views, but divergent 
views as tu the scope and inclusiveness of an 
Ethical Society that led to the secession. Mr. 
Traubel would have had an Ethical Society 
include those who were for ‘‘free-love’’ and 
the promiscuous use of dynamite as well as 
those who 


were against these things; he 
would have had a society as such take no 


city. 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 


LESSONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 


Selccted from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


“A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermon; has been published in this 

It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws insp:rations, feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 
times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicago 7rtéune. 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street, CHICAGO. 


stand, one way or the other, in relation to 
such matters; this was his understanding of 
a free movement. I contended that an Ethi- 
cal Society by its very name and purpose in- 
dicated that it was against ‘‘free-love’’ and 
the promiscuous use of dynamite. but I do 
not know that persoua//y Mr. Traubel favors 
‘*free-love’’ or dynamite any more than I do. 
Yours truly, 
Wma. M. SALTER. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 26, 1895. 


Che Study Tabl 


A SECOND edition of Prof, McCurdy’s lat- 
est work, ‘‘History, Prophecy, and the Monu- 
ments,’’ vol. I. (Macmillan & Co.), is now in 
the press. The fact that the first edition was 
exhausted in about three months after it was 
brought upon the market is a gratifying indi- 
cation of the popular interest in biblical studies 
as well as in the history of the ancient Orient. 
The book is apparently meeting the need that 
has been long and deeply felt for a complete 
and thoroughly reliable historical guide to the 
Old Testament; and it has the further recom. 
mendation, that in dealing with the nations 


The Crucifixion. 
The Jews and Jesus. 
Jesus, his Life and his Times.........-sseeeeeeeee 
The Doctrines Of JESUS......-- + ccccceeececesseees 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 


i ak ae 


that had to do with the making and unmak- 
ing of Israel, it gives a prominent place to 
the monumental discoveries of recent years, 
which have thrown so much light on the be- 
ginnings of our civilization and nave led toa 
recasting of ancient history generally. 


The Magazines. 


LEND A HAND for January continues the 
report of the New England Conference of 
Charities, Corrections and Philanthropics,— 
the subjects considered at greatest length 
being the care of dependent children and the 
treatment of unmarried mothers, in both of 
which discussions Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer 
took a very active part, and an earnest stand. 

IN LIGHT ON THE WaAy for December, 


which came to us quite late, Mr. Hosmer’s 
Christmas song appears. 


IN THE NON-SECTARIAN for January Mr. 
L. D. Burdick has an interesting and instruc- 


S. MUIR, 


FLORIST 


tive article on **The Sources of the Command. 
ments,’’ in which he points out their identity 
with early Egyptian and Accadian rules. Rev. 
A. J. Wells writes of the ‘Victories of 
Heresy’’; Rev. Jas. Gorton begins an article 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St. Louis. Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natural 
Method.”’ Instruction is not by translation. but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE PRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to tl other 
ouildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its indivi !ual teaching 
and home lite for the buys. 

B. KNAPP, S. B. 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 


# OPTICS taught in theory and 
ma practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, Ill. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
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Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 
A Wonderful Offer. 


Our grand catalogue, over 350 illustrations, 
agent’s latest goods and novelties, 1 writing pen, 
fountain attachment, 1 elegant gentleman’s watch 
chain and charm, guaranteed 20 years, Your 
name in agent’s directory 1 year, all sent for 10 
cts. Postage 2cents. Empire Nove.Lty Co., 15/7 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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A $1 Magazine for 30c- 
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subscribe, and we will send you Tue St. Louis 
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the cream of Cod liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites, is for 
Coughs, 
Colds, 
Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, 
Consumption, 
Loss of Flesh, 
Emaciation. 

Weak Babies, 
Crowing Children, 
Poor Mothers’ Mitk, 
Scrofula, 
Anzemia; 
in fact, for all conditions call- 
ing for a quick and effective 
nourishment Send for Pamphlet. vee. 
Scott& Bowne, N. Y. AliOruggists. 60c. and§}. 
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AT HOME, 
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ready; no battery; no toy; no 
SL Ue experience; no limit to plating 

————— needvd; a great money maker. 
W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 15, Columbus, Ohio. 


‘Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


KE, P. POWBLL.. 


CONTENTS : 
LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLy SPIRIT. 

A SouND MIND IN A SounpD Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND 1HE GOOD. 


Nor ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE Doinc CREED. 

THE Keys. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MoRAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
New YEar IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postpaid, 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from 50c. 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


sophic Basis for Belief in Immortality’’; Kev, 
J. T. Sunderland speaks briefly of ‘*The 
Religion of William Cullen Bryant,’’ and Dr. 
Crowe begins a series of papers on ‘**The 
Growth of the Christian System.”’ 


THE Forum for January is, as usual, full 
of good things; but nothing else that it con- 
tains is so interesting to UNITY as Mr, Alvan 
A. Sanborn’s 
Street.”’ 


“Anatomy of a Tenement 
Mr. Sanborn is a resident of the 
Andover House in Boston, 
pathetic 


and his sym- 
examination of Bulfinch street is 
careful and helpful to all students of society. 
Mr. ‘lrevor, its founder, writes of the Labor 


Church, but his exposition is unsatisfactory. 


IN THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for 
January, Dr. Cyrus Edson writes interestingly 
and instructively ‘‘Concerning Nagging Wo- 
men’’—touching upon both the physiology 
and the pshchology of the subject. We wish 
that allnervous women(and men) and their 
friends could read this article. A nagging 
woman is a curse to her associates, but let us 


not forget what a supreme curse she is to 
herself. 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY for January con- 
tains an interesting article on ‘*The Hindoo 
Woman,”’ by Mr. Nagarkar, the minister of 
the Brhamo Sumaj who accompanied the 
eloquent Mozoomdar to this country year be- 
fore last. Zhe Mialand, which is just enter- 
ing upon its third year, is a very creditable 
magazine, and we should be glad to see it 


oftener. 


THE HUMANITARIAN for January contains 
the third of a series of articleson ‘*Heredity,” 
by ot. George Mivart, criticising Weismann’s 
views. ‘The papers are interesting, and al- 
though the scholarly Mivart does not seem to 
us alwaysreliable in his own raticoinations, he 
certainly points out great defects in the doc- 
trinaire reasoning of the German biologist. 

THE ALTRUIST INTERCHANGE, a philan- 
thropic quarterly published in New York, has 
given a Boys’ Club number for, the first 


: 7° aa 2 ow -. , “~ 
issue of the year. It is a helpful number, 
and seems to us to mark a general improve- 


ment in the character of the journal. 


IN THE POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 
for December the ‘Tariff of 1894’’, by Prof. 
F. W. Taussig, of Harvard, and ‘*The In- 
come: Tax’’ by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, of 
Columbia, are subjected to impartial scientific 
Prof. R. Mayo-Smith con- 
cludes his study of the ‘‘Assimilation of Na- 
tionalities in the United States’’; Dr 8S. B. 
Weeks, traces the ‘**History of Negro Suf- 
frage in the South’’; Prof. Maurice Vauthier, 
of Brussels, explains the social and political 
issues involved in the recent ‘*Revision of the 
Belgian Constitution.”” The customary ‘*Book 


consideration, 


Keviews’’ include an incisive criticism of 
Kidd’s Social Evolution, by Prof. F. H. Gid- 
dings, and Prof. Dunning brings his ‘*Record 
of Political Events’? down to November 5. 


0 = rere “7 


Newest Books. 


PopuLAR SCIENTIFIC LeEcTuREKs. By 
Ernst Mach, Professor of Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Prague, Translated by Thomas J 
McCormack, Illustrated. Chicago: The Open 
Court Pub. Co. Pages 313; $1.00. 


RESULTS OF HIGHER CRITICISM AS AP- 
PLIED TO THE OULD TESTAMENT. By W. 5S. 
Crowe, D. D. With an introduction by H. 
W. Thomas, D. D. Newark, N. J. Pages 
177; $1.00. 

SHYLOCK’s DAUGHTER. 
Holmes Bates. Illustrated with drawings by 
Capel Rowley. Chicago: Chas, H. Kerr & 
Co., 1894. Pp. 146. 


By Margaret 


E1icgHt Days Out. (Mackinack and the 
“Soo.’”?) By M. A. Chicago: Chas. A. Kerr 
& Co. Pp. 157. 


AMERICAN CHARITIES: A Study in Phil- 


anthropy and Economics. By AmosG. War 
ner, Ph. UV. New York and Boston: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co,, 1894. Pp. 430; $1.75. 
GoD CARES FOR Our DEAD. 
YOND THE VEIL. 
LESS LIFE. 


GONE De. 
THE POWER OF AN END- 
Three Sermons by David Swing- 
sold by A. C. McClurg & Co,, Chicago 
79 pp.; 75 cents. 

MEDITATIONS IN MOTLEY: A Bundle of 
Papers Imbued with the Sobriety of Midnight. 


By Walter Blackburn Harte. Boston: The 
Arena Pub. Co., 1894. 224 pp.; $1.25 

ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE AND ‘THE 
Locos THEORY. By Ludwig Noiré. Chicago: 


Open Court Pub. Co, 
cents. 


Paper, 57 pp.3 15 
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The Statue of Jefferson. 


In accordance witha resolution offered by 
Senator Justin S, Merrill, of Vermont, while 
he was a member of the House of Kepresen- 
tatives, ‘* That each Stace should be permitted 
to send the effigies of two of her chosen sons, 
in marble or bronze, to be placed perma- 
nently,” the old hall is fast becoming an 
American memorial chamber. 

Several statues, purchased by the United 
States, have been deposited there, and many 
of the States have taken advantage of the 
privilege and paid homage and honor to then 
distinguished dead in the manner suggested 
by the resolution of Congress. 

There is, however, one splendid work of 
art in the corridor that has a peculiar history 
All others 
have been paid for by Congress or the sev 
eral State Legislatures. 


[It was a gift to the government. 


The bronze statre 

f Thomas Jefferson, by David d’Angers, a 
French sculptor, was presented to Congress 
ly an Israelite, Lieut. (afterwards commo- 
dore) Uriah Phillips, Levy, of the United 
states Navy, in 1833, but was not formerly, 
iccepted until forty years thereafter. 

Originally it stood in the round, but was 
removed from there and for many years re- 
mained in the grounds in front of the Presi- 
dential mansion. After its acceptance in 
1874, upon motion of Senator Sumner, it 
was finally located in its present position. It 
represents the author of the Declaration of 
Independence as just having signed that in- 
strument of American liberty. The pedestal 
is a superb piece of work, in four varieties of 
marble, executed by Struthers, of Philadel- 
phia. It was the first piece of statuary ever 
owned by the government, and is dedicated 
by the donor to his fellow-citizens. Upon the 
scroll which Jefferson holds in his hand is 
engraved a verbatim copy of the Declaration 
of Independence, with autographic signatures 
of John Hancock and Thomas Jefferson. 

The Levy family were intimate personal 
friends and great admirers of the author of 
our Magna Charta, and after his death be- 


came the owners of Monticello. ‘There is a 
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The Largest Manufacturers of 
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Industrial and Food 
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~\\in Europe and America 


ih" Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

AS. used in oe. of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent @ cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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THE GKEAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


Telepnone, South 803,” NICHOLAS AUW, 


Telepnone, South 803. 
141 E. Twentieth St., CHICAGO. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


THIS HIGH-GRADE $60.00 MACHINE 
we) ABSOLUTELY FREE. No Misrepresenta- 
w tion. No Scheme. We mean just what wesay 
This machine is yours free. No such opportunity has 
m ever before been offered. We shallcontinue these lib- 
@\. eral terms for only a short time. Cut this out and 
write to-day. Sewing Machine Departm’t T 6-0 
OXFORD MFG. CO. 842 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 
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AGollege-Town Pulpit 


MONTHLY SERMONS OF 


Kev. J]. [. Sunderland, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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SERIES FOR 1894-95. 
. The Soul’s Cry for God. 
Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. 
3- Sectarianism: Its Evils, its causes, 
and its Cure. 
4. A Living Church for Living Men. 
(Six more to follow.) 
50 cents a Year. 
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5 cents a Number. 


Furnished in quantities for Post Office Mission 
use at reduced rates. 


SEND ORDERS TO THE 
Unity Publishing Company, 
: 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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UNITY 


significance in the giftand in the sentimen 
it conveys, and the coreligionists of Levy 
point with pardonable pride that this piece of 
Statuary, symbolizing the grand national law 
and honoring one of the greatest men wh 
contributed to erect the fabric of the temple 
of American liberty, was the free-will offer- 
ing of one of their people. 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
ligilous Societies in Chicago. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin:’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, [. G. Milsted, minister. 


CHURCH OF OuR FATHER (Universalist), 
$o Iiall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 
CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 


corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Ilarris, Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street. near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


K A.M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 
Minister. 


O.k PaRK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s ‘heater, Madison street. near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Min- 
ister 

STE VART Avenue UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

ST. TAUI.’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. <A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Minister, 


Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 
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3 THe CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


7 Have much pleasure in introducing to their 
s American clientele 
~s their latest perfume 


of 177 New Bond Street, London, 
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scent differs in odor 
from anything here- 
tofure produced. It 
has been called “‘an 
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ious perfume.”” We 
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to all lovers of thepe 
celebrated 
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Ir not adove being taught by a man, take | 
his good advice. Try Dodbdins’ LElectric; 
\oap next Monday. ‘It won’t cost much, | 
ind you will then know. for yourself just how | 
rood 1 “is. Be sure to get no imitation. 
| ees Co. 


Chere are lots of them. ( ~ 
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A-Free Course of Liberal Lec- 
Be tures. 


ar. 2 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
uspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Keligious Societies will be given in towns not 
The following persons 
nave already consented to speak in the 


too far from Chicago. 


course: 
A. N. Alcott, ‘‘The Future Interpretation 
f the Bible”; C. F. Elliott, *‘Our Larger 
Selves’’; W. W. Fenn, ‘‘Prayer’; A. W. 
Gould, ‘‘The Future of Religion”; Robert 
Jardine, ‘*The Need and Possibility of a Uni- 
vers il Religion’’; R. F. Johonnot, ‘‘Is There 
Need of a Liberal Church?’’]. Ll. Jones, ‘*The 
Parliament of Religions and What Follows’’; 
Joseph Stolz, ‘*‘What All Can Believe’’; H. 
W. Thomas, ‘‘The New Theology’’; B, F. 
Underwood, ‘*Religion From the Standpoint 
£ Science’; R. A White, ‘‘The Untouched 
Xemnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘*The TLousht 
f God.”’ 
The only charges will be the traveling ex-, 


renses of the speakers. Places desiring 
| 
ould, Chairman of the Missionary Com-' 

| 


uch lectures are requested to address A. W. 


iittee, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
snaeorersientaititiiiepidilitilinnetinpteion : 
How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
ny case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by | 
lall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J 
*heney for the last fifteen years, and believe 
1im perfectly honorable in all basiness trans- 


ictions and financially able to carry out any | 
‘bligations made by their firm. : 


| 
West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O, 


WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
icting directly upon the blood and mucous 


surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. 
Druggists. 


Sold by all| 
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